2O      The Philosophy of the Conditioned.

But tliis distinction involves a further con-
sequence. If the mysteries of the Divine
Nature are not apprehended by reason as
existing in a particular manner (in which
case they would be mysteries no longer), but
are accepted by faith as existing in some
manner unknown to us; it follows that we
do not know God as He is in His absolute
nature, but only as He is imperfectly repre-

of an ambiguity in the former word. Sometimes it is used, as
Leibnitz here uses it, to denote an apprehension of the manner in
which certain attributes can coexist in an object. But sometimes
(to say nothing of other senses) it is used to signify a complete
knowledge of an object in all its properties and their consequences,
such, as it may be questioned whether we have of any object what-
ever. This ambiguity, which has been the source of much con-
fusion and much captious criticism, is well pointed out by Nbrris
in his Reason and FaitJi (written in reply to Toland), p. 118, Ed.
1697 : '' When we say that alovc reason is when we do not compre-
hend or perceive the truth of a thing, this must not be meant of
not comprehending the truth in its whole latitude and extent, so
that as many truths should be said to be above reason as we cannot